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A LEGACY LEFT BY ALICE HAYS. 


It hath been in my heart for many years to 
leave behind me a brief relation concerning the 
way and manner of the Lord’s dealings with me, 
from my youth up to this day, for the encourage- 
ment of the young in years to faithfulness ; and 
for ever to trust and confide ia the Lord, who is 
never wanting to those that truly depend upon 
him, neither in temporal nor ‘spiritual mercies. 

I was born of honest parents, at a place called 
Rickmansworth in Hertfordshire, in the year1657, 
who educated and brought me up in the profes- 
sion of the public worship of the Church of Eng- 
land. My mother died when I was very young, 
but while she lived she was a tender and affec- 
tionate one to me. One instance of her affection 
for me was very remarkable. I being at one time 
very weak and supposed nigh unto dea-h, the 
exercise thereof was so hard to her, that she fell 
down upon her knees, and prayed the Lord to 
take her and spare me, which he did, for what 
end is best known to himself. 

I continued at home with my father, till about 
the age of sixteen years, under the sharp govern- 
ment of a mother-in-law, whose austerity to me 
made me weary of living with her, insomuch that 
I left my father’s house and went to service, that 
I might live more at peacethan I haddone. The 
Lord in mercy remembered me, and looked upon 
my affliction in that day, though I was not yet come 
to the knowledge of the Truth. And he fol- 
lowed me in those days with his reproofs in my con- 
science, for the sins of my youth, which were 


dancing, singing, telling idle stories, and some | 


other pastimes which youth are too liable to run 
inte. And not being reproved by my parents, 
nor by the priest, I went on in the same way, 
grieving the just principle of God in myself; not 
yet knowing what it was that reproved me in 
secret for these things, though through the Lord’s 
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great mercy and goodness to me, those aforemen- 
tioned were the worst cvils I was addicted to in all 
my life; but for all that, when the Searcher of 
all hearts came by his light to open my under- 
standing, and to set my sins in order before me, 
and what it was that reproved me for my mis- 
spent time, then, Oh! then it was, that the day 
of Jacob’s trouble was witnessed. Oh! how 
dreadful was it to me, to consider how I had 
overlooked the reproofs of the Almighty ; and 
ready wasI often to bemoan myself after this 
manner: Oh! that I had had but parents that 
could have informed me that those things that I 
was reproved for had been evil ; or that those 
reproofs I often felt in secret were the spirit of 
the Lord. Surely, I have said to myself, I never 
would have done as I did. But greatly to be 
lamented it was not so, my parents, nor yet the 
priest, taught me nosuch doctrine ; both of them 
counting those things but innocent and harmless 
diversions. And as for the Light, and Grace, 
or Spirit of God that reproved me, I had never 
heard there was any such thing so near me, as I 
felt it and found it. Then wasI grieved to 
think the Lord of glory should have so long 
knocked at the door of my dark heart and waited for 
entrance, and I so long kept him out, who still 
followed me with his judgments, and in great 
mercy to my poor soul, often brought me into deep 


Serer 


| sorrow. The consideration of my latter end he laid 


weightily before me, and the thoughts of eternity 
laid fast hold on me, and the word ever and ever 
stuck fast by me. Then, Oh! the trouble 
and surprise that I was in, insomuch that I could 
not tell what course to take, neither who to dis- 
cover my distressed condition unto. Sometimes 
I have gone into company, and strove that way 
to divert my sorrow, but that would not do; and 
then I would seek some secret place, and there I 
would fall on my knees and pour out my spirit 
before the Lord, begging for mercy and forgiv- 
ness-at his hand. 

Now I am about to relate how the wise hand 
of the Almighty guided me: After I left 
my father’s house, I went enquiring for a place, 
and soon heard of one, where [ continued some 
time, and was well beloved in the family, and I 
served them honestly, and in love. After some 
time I went away, to live at one called a Justice 


| of the peace, where my first husband and I became 


acquainted ; but it may not be amiss to relate how 
Ispent my time at my firstservice, with relation to 
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religion, which was after this manner. I kept] Daniel Smith, who in love made suit to me, and 
close and constant, as opportunity permitted, in] in true love together continued in that family 
going to public worship, and very often got alone} near two years; and at or near the end of 
into private places to pray, and greatly delighted | that spare of time, it pleased the Lord to visit 
toread the Scriptures, and to get passages by heart; | me with sore lameness, occasioned by a wrench 
and when my hand has been in my labor, my} in my ancle, but for some time longer I con- 
heart was meditating on good matter, and very | tinued in my service. That winter my master 
glad that I was from my father’s house, because | and mistress removing to London, had not occasion 
of the quietness | enjoyed. And 1 was often | for so many servants in town as they kept in the 
comforted in my heart in those days, though I} country ; some they put me off, and my mistress 
knew not from whence it came. provided me a place to be at till summer, when 
As I thus continued in well doing, according | they were to return into the country again. Now 
to the best of my knowledge, the Lord was pleased | at this place I received a great deal of hurt, as to 
to appear in an extraordinary manner; and a| my inward condition ; here I had no help forward 
sweet visitation I had, for I was led intoa deep | toward Heaven, but the contrary, by the ill ex- 
silence before the Lord, there to wait, and durst | ample of a vain and irreligious conversation in 
not utter words, notwithstanding I had gathered | that family. I therefore caution young people 
much in the brain of good words, and Scripture | to take special care what company they join with, 
sentences, but now I came to sce that would not | and to fly from bad company as from a serpent ; 
do. After this manner that time was spent, and | for surely it was a sore venom to me, because it 
a good time it was to me; it was the Lord’s do-| helped to drive good things out of my mind, and 
ings, and he shall have the praise of it; blessed | forgetfulness of God followed, which caused me 
be his name for ever. to have many a sorrowful hour, when the Lord 
And now to return to my going to live with | brought me toa sense of it. And blessed be his 
the Justice. It remains first to take notice, that 1 | name, he did not permit me to go on long in this 
went for a short time to a brother’s house, before | state at quiet. For now my lameness grew 
I entered into my second service, and while I | worse, and the time came that I was to leave this 
was there, heard a report about the neighborhood | family, and return to my former master, the Jus- 
of a woman preacher, that was esteemed of | tice, where I longed to be, by reason that it was 
greatly among the Quakers, and who was to be at | a more orderly family. 
one of their meetings not far from my brother’s| And here | fain would have been well of my 
house. Some of the neighbors in curiosity had a | lameness in my own time, that I might be able 
mind to go to hear and see, and asked me to go|to go through my business; but I found the 
along with them, to which I consented. When I | more I strove for a cure, the worse I grew, inso- 
came to the meeting, it had great impression | much that I was obliged to go home to my father’s 
upon my mind ; beholding the solidity of the peo- | house, which was no small exercise, through the 
ple, and the weighty frame of spirit thy were un- | occasion of my mother-in-law ; but blessed be the 
der, occasioned many deep thouglts to pass} Lord, the day of his love was lengthened out 
through my heart, by beholding so much differ- | still, though in judgment, yet mixed with mercy. 
ence between their way of worship, and those I | Great was my pain in body, and the sorrow of mind 
went amongst. After some time of silence, a| much greater. In this affliction, like Israel of 
woman stood up and spoke, whose testimony | old, I cried to the Lord for help ; for now I saw, if 
affected my heart, and tendered my spirit, so that | he did not help me, I was undone for ever. As 
I could not refrain from weeping. But alas!) for man’s help | despaired of; for I tried many to 
alas! after the meeting was over, the enemy |no purpose, so that great and many were my cries 
soon prevailed again, and darkened that little ) and prayers to God, to restore me from my lame- 
sense I had, by his iastruments without, and | ness, again resolving to serve him in newness of 
suggestions within, so that I went no more to| life. This was the covenant I was ready to make 
any such meeting for several years. with him. Qh! the matchless mercies and long 
The time being come to go to my service to | forbearance of a good and gracious God, to a 
the Justice’s, my mistress, before I had been long | poor distressed, disconsolate, and unworthy crea- 
with her, would be often saying, this Alice will | ture. 
be a Quaker, though still I had no such thoughts;| But very remarkable was the faithfulness and 
but through the Lord’s goodness to me, I spent | constancy of my dear friend Daniel Smith (after- 
all my spare time either in reading, or in getting | wards my husband,) who in all my distress and 
alone, or in some religious performance, and con- | weakness never (abated) in his love to me, bat 
tinued diligent and faithful to the trust that my | continued constant, though I was brought to be a 
master and mistress reposed in me, to their satis- | poor object and a cripple that went with crutches, 
faction, and my own too, being well pleased with | and he a comely handsome man, and now 
my place. was entered upon a farm and likely to do very 
It was in this family, as I said before, that I| well, and seemingly might have had far better 
came first acquainted with my first husband, | matches ; but he, likean honest man, never looked 
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atthat, but continued firm and constant, and| was, spare me a little longer, and try me once 
waited two years to see how the Lord would deal} more, and I will be come a new creature. 
with me, and at the end seeing no amendment, (To be continued.] 
proposed to me marriage; and accordingly we 
were married ; and a faithful, tender, loving hus- 
band he was, providing for me all things that 
were needful and comfortable ; a mercy and bless-} Springet Penn, eldest son of William Penn of 
ing I hope I shall never forget, and his constancy | Worminghurst, late of Pennsylvania, was a young 
and faithfulness are worthy to be recorded to} man about twenty-one years of age. For more 
posterity. And the blessing of God was his re-| than half a year, before it pleased the Lord to 
ward in this life, and I have no doubt but he is | visit him with weakness, he grew more retired, 
at peace with his and my God. and much disengaged from youthful delights, 

Now being married I left off tampering with | showing a remarkable tenderness in meetings, 
my leg, and.in a few months it grew better, and | even when they were silent. But when he saw 
mended apace, and I was so well that I left | himself doubtful (as to health) he turned his 
my crutch, and could go pretty well. But oh!| mind and meditations more apparently towards 
to be lamented it was that I missed the way ; for | the Lord, often praying with fervency tothe Lord, 
being’recovered of my lameness, and grown strong, | and uttering many thankful expressions and praises 
living at heart’s content with a loving and tender | to him, in a deep, and sensible manner, saying 
husband, and outward things prospering, like | one day, “I am resigned; what God pleaseth; 
Israel of old I forgot the tender dealings and | He knows what is best; I would live, if it pleased 
mercies of so gracious a God, that had delivered | him that I might serve him; but O Lord! not 
me out of many exercises and afflictions; and | my will, but thine be done.” One speaking to 
gave myself what liberty my unstable mind de- | him of the things of this world, he answered, 
sired, forgetting again my promises and covenant | “‘ My eye looks another way, where the truest 
Thad made with the Lord. And thus I went) pleasure is.” At another time, his father going 
on for about one year and a half after marriage ; | toa meeting, at parting he said, “ remember me, 
when the Lord with an eye of pity looked upon my dear father, before the Lord. Though I 
my wretched state and miserable condition, and cannot go to meetings, yet I have many good 
laid his hand upon me, in order to awaken me | meetings; the Lord comes in upon my spirit. I 
out of this state of false ease, and by agreat fitof have heavenly meetings with him, by myself.” 
sickness brought me near to death, where I be- | With more to the same purpose, expressing his 
held my backslidings and disobedience with | sentiments of the vanity of this world, and of 
amazement, my conscience being thoroughly | his entering into secret covenant with the Lord, 
awakened, horror and condemnation took fast and his thankfulness for the Lord’s preservation ~ 
hold upon me, and the witness arose there which and goodness to him. Fixing his eye upon his 
caused sore and dismal distress of mind ; and in | sister, he took her by the hand, saying “poor 
this distressed condition, I seemed just going to | Tishe, look to good things; poor child, there is 
step out of time into eternity. In this state, I | no comfort without it. One drop of the love of 
saw, if I died, my portion must be with the un- God, is worth more than all the world. I know 
believers and disobedient in the lake that burns | it, 1 have tasted it. I have felt as much or more 
.with fire and brimstone for evermore. And just of the love of God in this weakness, than in all 
would it have been with God if he had cut me off | my life before; with more that he said to his 
for my covenant breaking and disobedience. | father. Taking something one night in bed, just 
Dreadful it was to me to behold my time so short, | before going to rest, he sat up, and reverently 
and the work I had to do so great. Oh! the! prayed thus: “QO Lord God, thou whose Son 
horror and amazement I lay under to think of said to his disciples, whatsoever ye ask in my 
enduring the torment I deserved, and the time | name, ye shall receive, I pray thee in his name, 
of its continuance, which was to have no end. | bless this to me this night, and give me rest, if 

Oh! let the thoughts of this state sink deep | it be thy blessed will, O Lord: and accordingly 
into the heart of every one that reads these lines ; | he had a very comfortable night of which he 
that thereby they may come to be prepared and | took thankful notice the next day. At another 
truly fitted for the kingdom of rest and peace, | time he expressed his desire to serve the Lord, 
when pale death looks them in the face. Then/ if he lived. He one day saying thus, ‘ [ am re- 
will it be easier with them than it was with me: | solved I will have such a thing done,’ immedi- 
for no mortal can tell the disquiet I lay in for | ately he catched himself and fell into this reflee- 
several nights and days, looking for that dread-| tion with much contrition: ‘O Lord, forgive 
ful sentence, Depart hence, for time here is no | me that hasty and irreverent expression. I ama 
more. Qh the fervent cries and prayers I put | poor weak creature, and live by thee, and there- 
up to the Lord at this time, that he would be | fore I should have said, If it pleaseth thee that 
pleased to spare me this one time more, and beg-| I live, I intend to do so and so. Lord forgive 
ged all that came near me to pray forme. My cry | my rash expression.’ He desired his mother-in 
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law not to trouble herself for such a poor weak 
creature as he; and to pray for him, that he 
might live and employ. his time more in the 
Lord’s service. 

To his brother he said, looking awfully upon 
him, ‘ Be a good boy, and know there is a God, a 
great and migh:y God, who is a rewarder of the 
righteous, and so he is of the wicked, but their 
rewards are not the same. Have a care of idle 
company, love good company and good friends, 
and the Lord will bless thee. I have seen good 
things for thee, since my sickness, if thou dost 
but fear the Lord, and if I should not live, re- 
member what I say, when I am dead and gone,’ 
with many more religious expressions. Taking 
leave of his father, brother and sister, he said, 
come life, come death, I amresigned. Oh! the 
love of God overcomes my soul. Feeling him- 
self decline apace, and one seeing him not able 
to bring up the matter in his throat, went to 
fetch the Doctor; but so soon as he came, he 
said, ‘Let my father speak to the Doctor, and 
I’ll go to sleep ;? which he did, and waked no 
more. 

He died the 10th of the second month, in the 
year 1696, in the twenty first year of his age.’ 





AN ABRIDGED ACCOUNT OF ANZONETTA REBECCA 
PETERS. 
Concluded from page 261. 


Anzonetta’s progress in the Divine life was 
indicated at each advancing step by some new 
fruit of the Spirit. A relative, on one occasion, 
remarking the simplicity of her dress, said to her, 
— Why Anzonetta, how very plain you have 
become. You look like a little Quakeress.” 
With a sweet smile, she replied,— Show me 
thy faith without thy works, and I will show 
thee my faith by my works.’? She went on to 
say, that she had intended to haye purchased 
some trimmings for her dress, and to have fit- 
ted up her wardrobe somewhat in the fashion of 
the day, but had been arrested by the following 
advice, ina sermon to which she had recently 
listened :—“ When you feel prompted to expend, 
in unnecessary and outward adornment, that 
which would purchase bread for the hungry, and 
covering for the naked, and the Bible for those 
who are suffering for lack of knowledge, pause 
before you do it, and say to those around you, 
‘I am a believer and a follower of the self-deny- 
ing Jesus, and I will show thee my faith by my 
works.’” She added, that she had not dared to 
expend her money in that way, but felt constrain- 
ed to appropriate it to the relief of a poor sick 
woman ; and, said she, what I lack in outward 
.adornment, I am going to try to make up in 
seeking more earnestly to cultivate the orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit, which is, in the 
sight of God, of great price. 
As God is love, wherever his spirit dwells, 
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there is soon kindled up a flame of pure and 
holy benevolence. This disposition, prompting 
to personal efforts for the spiritual good of others, 
was a prominent feature in Anzonetta’s charac- 
ter.—The poor and ignorant shared her tender- 
est sympathies. 

She had no longer a relish for, and entirely 
disapproved the fashionable amusements of the 
day, though sometimes in the intercourse of so- 
ciety a sorrowing witness of them. Her conduct 
on one such occasion is particularly described. 
A number of young people were collected togeth- 
er ; as evening advanced, dancing was proposed ; 
Anzonetta retired to a corner, as one who had 
no lot nor part in the matter; a shade of sorrow 
rested upon her countenance, indicative of the 
regret she felt. The dancers soon forgot her in 
the excitement of their amusement, while she 
quietly engaged herself in reading one of the 
little religious books which she always carried 
about her. In general, she avoided much society, 
finding retirement more profitable. 

Many interesting incidents in the life of Anzo- 
netta must be unnoticed in so brief a sketch as 
this. We are now approaching the period of 
her last great trial and triumphant close—the 
sickness which for more than a yeur was permit- 
ted to rack her delicate frame with the severest 
suffering. When the cholera broke out in New 
York in 1832, she left the city, but not until 
she had received the seeds of that disease. The 
attack was nearly fatal, and left her system in a 
disordered state from which it never recovered. 
Her case seems to have been an extraordinary 
one. Her physician describes it jto have been, 
first, an inflammation, and finally an extensive 
ulceration of the stomach—productive of ex- 
treme agony upon the introduction of the 
minutest portion of food, and causing paroxysms 
of great prostration, not less distressing to the 
afflicted sufferer, than painful to the feelings of 
her sympathizing friends. For a time some of 
her friends hoped that she might be again re- 
stored. Her mother, who had long been im- 
pressed with a feeling that the Lord was prepar- 
ing her for another world, was not so sanguine ; 
and watched the progress of her disease with 
great anxiety. When Anzonetta perceived this, 
she entreated her not to be alarmed, but to re- 
member that the Lord ordereth our goings :— 
that not a sparrow falleth to the ground with- 
out his permission :—that she was in His bands, 
and He would direct all things for the best :— 
that it was His own declaration, that all things 
work together for good to them that love God— 
to them who are called according to His purpose. 
To others, she expressed her expectation of 
death; but requested that it might not be told 
to her mother, lest it should needlessly increase 
her distress. 

Her deportment, at this time, was so simple 
and child-like, and blended with such sweet hu- 
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mility, and kind, confiding affection, that in look- 
ing at her, one could hardly realize that she had 
attained the age of seventeen. But the excite- 
ment consequent upon a change of residence 
scemed for a time, to unsettle her mind, and pro- 
duced a return of the paroxysms. Often at such 
seasons she enjoyed sweet communion with her 
Maker. 

The words that fall from the Christian in the 
last conflict, are full of instruction. They dis- 
close the workings of a mind upheld in this try- 
ing hour by the power of faith. For this reason, 
many of the expressions of Anzonetta have been 
deemed worthy of record; especially the out- 
pourings of her mind during the last few weeks 
of her stay on earth. 

The Divine mercy was strikingly displayed, 
in restoring to her, when she had arrived nearly 
at the close of life, the power of utterance, which 
in the early months of her illness had been 
almost destroyed, and in leaving her in the full 
possession of all her mental faculties. As the 
other powers of nature gave way, the immortal 
mind seemed to put on renewed energy ; and the 
voice—the mind’s interpreter—was left to com- 
municate its high and holy musings. 

At one time reviving from a paroxysm of un- 
usual severity, in which all consciousness seem- 
ed to have fled, she said in a low whisper,— 


“Mother, do not be alarmed : though I may be 
in the valley of the shadow of death, I fear no 


evil. The Lord is with me: his rod and his 
staff comfort me.” Upon recovering still farther, 
she remarked,—“‘ I was indeed very low: it is 
impossible to tell how near I was to the confines 
of eternity : but I felt no fear of death; for the 
Shepherd of Israel was with me, and his ever- 
lasting arms were underneath me.” 


Her aunt, expressing her presumption that) 


she felt ready to go at any moment, or still to 
stay, just as the Lordshould decide,—“ O, yes!” 
she replied: “I desire that God may in all things 
order wy lot. I know that through my Redeem- 
er’s power, death is already swallowed up in vic- 
tory. I view death as the blessed instrument 
that will soon release me from this world of sin. 
I am thankful for the mercies that 1 now enjoy : 
they are many ; and the greatest of tliem all is, 
that the Lord continually smiles on me. 

After another fit of extreme exhaustion, her first 
words were,—‘‘The Lord’s will be done. I felt this 
morning some impatient longings to be released. 
I felt almost weary of this trial. . But, O Lord, 
have mercy on me, and forgive me this impatient 
feeling. Thy will is better than mine : and how 
great is thy mercy! For I have in the heavens 
a compassionate High Priest, who is touched with 
the feeling of my infirmities, and who is afflict- 
ed in all my afflictions. I feel this moment 
very weak, just sinking down into the valley ; 
but all glory, honor, praise and power be unto 
Him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
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Lamb for ever and ever. His goodness to me 
hath been unbounded. O, how very precious 
the promises of God are to me! It is my cove- 
nant God that saith,—“TI will turn my hand 
upon thee, and purely purge away thy dross, and 
take away thy tin.” 

A young cousin, calling on the first day of the 
week, to enquire after her health,—“I feel 
somewhat revived,” she replied: “every thing 
around me appears delightful to-day. This 
room seems at times lit up with the radiance of 
heaven. Though it is boisterous and stormy 
without, all is serenity and peace here ; for God 
is here, lifting upon me the light of his recon- 
ciled countenance.” 

Her first words the next morning, were,— 
“The Lord is my constant support. The light 
of his countenance beamed sweetly on me, as I 
attempted, at the early dawn, to draw near him 
in prayer. I then felt, while I drew streams of 
heavenly comfort from the presence of the Holy 
One, what a poor, helpless creature I was, and 
how God manifested the riches of his grace, in 
condescending to save one so vile and worthless 
as me. What sweetness there is in the thought, 
that he will one day sanctify me wholly, and pre- 
sent me faultless before the throne !” 

At another part of the day, she remarked to 
her mother,—‘“ This morning I felt the want of 
food ; but I knew if I took the least particle, it 
would produce distress and exhaustion. For a 
few moments, I felt sad; but then this passage 
was brought powerfully to my mind,—and it was 
to me like a refreshing draught ;—‘ Whosoever 
drinketh of this water, shall thirst again; but 
whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give 
him, shall never thirst: but the waterI shall 
give him, shall be in him a well of water, spring- 
ing up into everlasting life.’ ” 

Anzonetta, it may be proper here to remark, 
was very cautious of using forms of expression, 
however excellent in themselves, which did not 
correspond with her feelings at the time. It 
was her desire to say nothing that she did not 
feel. 

At this period, her situation is thus described 
by her mother.—“ For weeks she has not been 
able to turn in bed, or help herself in the least : 
and the movement of a single limb occasions 
pain. She can lie in one position but a short 
time without suffering inconceivably ; and yet all 
motion causes severe and often excruciating 

ain.” 

The last two days of Anzonetta’s life were pe- 
culiarly instructive and interesting to those who 
had the privilege of visiting her chamber. She 
died on the 5th of the Eleventh month. On the 
morning of the 3d, she was attacked by an affec- 
tion of the throat, which prevented swallowing, 
and seemed to threaten immediate death; her 
sight also failed her. At this trying moment, 
she was enabled to say,—‘“The grace of God sus- 
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tains me. He has said,—‘I will strengthen 
thee ; yea, I will uphold thee by the right hand 
of my righteousness.’ He preserveth the way 
of his saints.” 

The next day the last of her life, she remark- 
ed,—“ My mind, to-day, is very weak, and I 
can read but little. The earthly house of this 


The words died away :—the purified spirit 
had departed. Her suffering was ended,---her 
warfare accomplished, and the glorious prize at- 
tained ! 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Come, my precious children, while your spirits 


tabernacle is so near falling into ruins, I can re- | are exuberant and gay, your step elastic and free, 
tain but a few ideas in my mind at once. The | jet us walk out together, and take a survey of 
body groans, and the spirit desires to depart and | the world we live in. The day is nearly spent, 
be with Christ. I have to pray for patience to | jts duties pretty well filled up, a fit time to go 
wait the good pleasure of the Lord. I would forth in the open air and for a short space hold 
not have anything contrary to God’s will. All) converse with theinnumerable agents God hascom- 
my appointed time will I wait with patience un- | missioned to instruct us, without money and 
til my change come. The promises of God are | without price. Look at the king of day ; he is 
very sweet to me to-day. Thou wilt show me | just retiring from our view to light ancther 
the paths of life. In thy presence is fulness of | hemisphere. Whatan interesting scene ; the sky 
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joy ; and at thy right hand are pleasures forever 
more.” 

Two hours after this, a great change took 
place ; she had evidently entered the valley of the 
shadow of death. This was about 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon. In a low, broken, yet very sweet 
voice she said,—“ Lord Jesus, wilt thou now re- 
ceive my spirit ?”’ 

Her mother, rejoining,—“ His promise is ‘Lo 
I come quickly ;’?” she replied,— Even so, 
come Lord Jesus.” 

Her mother continues the aecount :—“ She had 
not spoken for a long time; and I concluded I 
should not hear the sound of her voice again. 
Bending over her, and placing my lips close to 
her ear, I whispered,—‘ God is love—He is un- 
changeable.’ With a strong, but thick voice, 
she replied,—‘The mountains shall depart, and 
the hills be removed : but my kindness shall not 
depart from thee, neither shall the covenant of 
my peace be removed, saith the Lord that hath 
mercy on thee.’ ” 

After this, she broke forth in the language of 
the psalmist,—“O, praise the Lord ye angels 
of His ;—ye that excel in strength,—ye that 
fulfil His commandments, and hearken unto the 
voice of his word 0, praise the Lord, all ye 
His hosts,---ye servants of His, that do His plea- 
snre. QO, speak good of the Lord, all ye works 
of His, in all places of His dominion. Praise 
thou the Lord, O, my soul!’ ” 

Suddenly her voice acquired new power ; and 
she uttered these words, in thrilling tones :— 

*¢ Hark ! my soul, it is the Lord ; 
°Tis thy Saviour, hear his word : 
Jesus speaks, and speaks to thee— 
Say, poor sinner, lov’st thou me? 

After she had lain more than five hours with- 
out speaking, apparently in a gentle sleep, one 
of her maternal aunts, who leaned over her, 
watching the movement of each muscle, remark- 
ed,---“‘She is trying to speak :”---and placing 
her ear close to her dying lips, heard her dis- 
tinctly utter the words, —‘ cease, fond nature, 
cease thy strife, and F 





above and around is bright orange, the clouds of 
every tint and hue gather a numerous train ex- 
tending in long chains beautifully arranged, as 
if to witness the departure of their sovereign, and 
add sublimity and grandeur to the scene. Now 
he has disappeared, but his rays still linger to 
light up the horizon, and exhibit to us some 
of the wonders of creation, with the wisdom of 
| its author. A solemn silence reigns; nothing is 
| heard but here and there a low adieu from the 
various herds of animals about to enter upon 
the night’s repose. 

Thanks to the Former of all things for the 
twilight hour, so well is it adapted to meditation 
and prayer, or thanksgiving and praise. To 
ponder upon the past day that can never again re- 
turn, “‘ to commune with our past hours, and ask 
them what report they bore to heaven; and how 
they might have borne more welcome news;’’ to 
post the book of conscience, and if possible 
cancel all accounts; that sleep may be undis- 
turbed, and when “tired nature’s sweet restorer” 
closes the eyes upon all visible things, the 
weary and care worn may rest and be refreshed, 
and rise with the opening morn, thankful for a 
lengthened existence. The first ray of light 
that dawns in the east, heralds the approach of 
that glorious luminary we watched with delight 
in the evening. He returns bright and beauti- 
ful as when first commanded to give light by 
day : has run his course rejoicing through ages, 
and lost nothing ; nor has he murmured at God’s 
decree ; countless millions of human beings has 
he cheered in their journey from the eradle to 
the grave. 

Rise, now my children, and look over field and 
forest, a fresh fragrance is exhaled throughout 
innumerable space. ‘ A mist has gone up from 
the earth, and watered the whole face of the 
ground,” every herb and flower sparkles in this 
new robe—uo panorama, the work of art, was 
ever half so lovely—human skill is weak in 
copying the great Architect. 

“ Let us praise the Lord for his goodness, 
and for his wonderful works,” still continuing 
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our reflections on things worthy to occupy our 

thoughts, that the inn of our minds may be 

filled with guests of the highest order, that 

the Father of lights and spirits, with his train, 

may dwell in this temple. 8. H. 
7th mo. 4th, 1854. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
APPEARANCES. 


One day last week I stopped to purchase some 
berries. The huckster woman was about putting 
them in a small basket, (i had none,) when I 
queried if she intended to loan me the basket, as 
I had not expected to obtain sucha favor. She 
replied, she so designed, and remarked that my 
appearance was satisfactory, and that she was not 
afraid to trust me with it, though I was an en- 
tire stranger to her. This little circumstance 
brought me to reflect upon the position I held 
in the minds of many by my “ appearance,” and 
what confidence it appeared to inspire with regard 
to my honesty and probity. How sad is the con- 
sequence, when we are disappointed in appear- 
ances. And the natural effect is to make us 
doubtful and suspicious, and to weaken our con- 
fidence one in another, and I felt by this little 
incident a renewed wish that I might be pre- 
served from being a stumbling block, or deceiv- 
ing any by my “appearance.” As a pertinent 
sequel to the foregoing, I hand you the enclosed 
little story by Lamartine, for insertion, should 
you think it worthy of a place in the Friends’ 
Intelligencer. R. E. E. 


An Exquisite Story sy LAMARTINE.—In 
the tribe of Neggdeh, there was a horse whose 
fame was spread far and near, and a Bedouin of 
another tribe, by name Daher, desired extremely 
to possess it. Having offered in vain for it his 
camels and his whole wealth, he hit at length 
upon the following device, by which he hoped 
to gain the object of his desire. He resolved 
tc stain his face with the juice of an herb, to 
clothe himself in rags, to tie his legs and neck 
together, so as to appear like a lame beggar. 
Thus equipped, he went to wait for Naber, the 
owner of the horse, whom he knew was to pass 
that way. When he saw Naber approaching on 
his beautiful steed, he cried out in a weak voice, 
“Tama poor stranger; for three days I have 
been unable to move from this spot to seek for 
food. I am dying; help me, and heaven will 
reward you.” The Bedouin kindly offered to 
take him up on his horse and carry him home, 
but the rogue replied, “I cannot rise; I have 
no strength left.” Naber, touched with pity, 
dismounted, led his horse to the spot, and with 
great difficulty set the seeming beggar on his 
back. But no sooner did Daher feel himself in 
the saddle, than he set spurs to the horse and 
galloped off, calling out as he did so, “It is I, 
Daher. I have got the horse, and am off with 
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it.” Naber called after him to stop and listen. 
Certain of not being pursued, he turned, and 
halted at a short distance from Naber, who was 
armed with a spear. “You have taken my 
horse,” said the latter. ‘Since heaven has 
willed it, I wish you joy of it; butI do conjure 
you never to tell any one how you obtained it.” 
And why not?” said Daher. ‘“ Because,” 
said the noble Arab, “another man might be 
really ill, and men would fear tohelp him. You 
would be the cause of many refusing to perform 
an act of charity, for fear of being duped as I 
have been.” Struck with shame at these words, 
Daher was silent for a moment, then, springing 
from the horse, returned it to its owner, embra- 
cing him. Naber made him accompany him to 
his tent, where they spent a few days together, 
and became fast friends for life. 


MAN’S UNCHARITABLENESS. 


If the sovereign of the Universe were as un- 
charitable as his human creatures who iuhabit 
this earth, the whole human race would long 
since have been swept away in his wrath. Men 
who would rend this Union to pieces, because 
some real or imaginary evil enters into its Con- 
stitution, and has become the object of their un- 
governable hatred, might study with profit the 
long suffering forbearance of the great Ruler. 
But poor, foolish man makes but a sad use of 
the lessons which a merciful Providence and Su- 
preme Lawgiver teaches. 

Instead of loving, he hates; instead of culti- 
vating charity, he harbors malice and gives the 
rein to his worst passions. Instead of patiently 
endeavoring to reform evils, he too often is ready 
to rush in the wildestextremes. He follows im- 
pulse, when sober reason should guide. 

Strange to say, that the men who have the 
least charity, who are ready to proseribe, perse- 
cute, and destroy in the achievement of their 
purposes, claim to be the most zealous servants, 
the most loyal soldiers of the King of Heaven. 
Paul once thought he was doing God service, 
when he was a persecutor and fighting against 
God. In this respect, Paul has had many imi- 
tators; in his labors of love but few, out of the 
great human family of the present day. 


WEALTH. 


Riches are the instruments of good and evil, 
according to the disposition of the possessor. 
A good fortune is an edged tool, which a hun- 
dred may get for one that knows how to use it. 
Humanity, good nature, magnanimity, and a 
sense of honor, should be the qualifications of 
the rich; humility and patience, industry and 


temperance, those of the poor. Wealth is apt 
to betray a man into arrogance, pride and lux- 
ury; let us therefore ever remember, it is a 
talent given us of God; and as we have nothing 
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but what we receive from him, we should im- 


itate his love to us, by being always ready and 
willing to communicate his gifts to others. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 22, 1854, 





0G"REMOVAL.—The Office of Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer is removed to No. 100 South Fifth Street, 
where future communications to the Publisher must 
be addressed. 


In the rapidity with which one week succeeds 
another, the period often arrives when we are 
expected to furnish material for a new number 
of ‘Friends’ Intelligencer.” When thisday comes 
we often feel that we want help, we find we have 
not at our command that variety of material 
which would render this periodical “ what society 
demands, a medium of intercommunication for 
mental, moral and social improvement.” 


But | to all. 
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danger, and the halting traveller encouraged to 
press on, in full reliance on the all-sufficiency of 
the eternal, inspeaking word, as a Guide and a 
Preserver. The talents with which we have been 
entrusted, are not to be wrapped in a napkin and 
buried in theearth. It is through the exercise, 
the right use of the diversity of gifts, that each 
state may be ministered unto, or the various 
intellectual wants be supplied. 

The assurances received from remote quarters, 
to which this paper has access, that it is accept- 
able, even as it is, encourages us to continue our 
efforts, but we regret, that that efficient aid is 
withheld which would render it what it ought 
to be. 


A volume of ancient date has been furnished 
us by an esteemed friend, which contains much 
that we doubt not will be new to most of our 
readers, and we hope interesting and instructive 
We have selected for the first series of 


while we need assistance, and feel assured there publication the Autobiography of Alice Hays, 
are very many within the limits of our own! which she entitles “ A Legacy, or Widow’s Mite, 
Society whose energies, if directed to this point, | Jef by Alice Hays to her children and others. 
could fully supply our deficiencies, we hesitate to | Being a Brief Relation of her Life, with an Ac- 


ask it, knowing we sometimes take the liberty to | eount of some of her Dying Sayings.” 


reject contributions, which (from various causes) 
appear to us not calculated to promote the object 
we have in view. “ Topics, which originate in a 
fondness for speculation and for curious enquiry, 
rather than in a desire to edify, should be care- 
fully avoided, as leading to vague discussion and 
unprofitable controversy ; while the illustration 
of practical truths, the development of sound 
principles, the nature and ground of our testimo- 
nies, their influence on the moral and civil con- 
dition of man, are subjects which furnish ample 
scope for instructive and edifying remark, and 
might very usefully engage the talents of those 
who cherish a lively concern for the welfare of 
our Society.” The foregoing quotation fully 
expresses our views, regarding the subject matter 
that is fitting for the pages of this paper; and we 
believe, if, asindividual membe1. of the body, we 
made the enquiry, what part have I to perform 
for the good of the whole? some among us would 
perceive, that in the diversity of gifts dispensed 
by the Giver of all good, they had received a 
power to express their sentiments on subjects of 
general interest, or to give forth their own ex- 
perience touching matters of vital importance, 
whereby the careless walker may be advised of 


| we 


The letter that appears in our columns this 
week, from the pen of our valued friend Edward 
Stabler, has never before been published, and 
doubt not will be read with interest. 


Marriep,—On the 29th of Sixth mo., 1854, at 
West Branch, Clearfield Co., Pa., according to 
the order of the Society of Friends, Tuomas Way, 
son of Jonathan and Jane Wain, to Hannan Davis, 
daughter of Joseph and Rebecca Davis, all of 
West Branch. 

, On the 12th inst., by the order of the So- 
ciety of Friends, T. CLarxson Taytor, formerly 
of Loudoun Co., Va., to Ex1zaBetu S., daughter of 
the late Jesse Mendenhall, of Wilmington, Del. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A PLEASANT RETREAT. 

Charles and Catharine P. Foulke, having made 
additions to their buildings, are now prepared to 
receive Boarders. Their farm is situate on the 
crown of one of the mountainous ridges in 
Monroe County, within four miles of the Dela- 
ware Water Gap, and two miles from Strouds- 
burg. It is one of the most healthy situations 
to be found in Pennsylvania. A large spring of 
excellent water is found on this high elevation, 
which is conducted to a bath-house. The kind- 
ness of the family creates something of the home 
feeling with strangers, and makes this a very 
desirable mountain retreat. A VIsIToR. 
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LETTER FROM EDWARD STABLER TO H. J. M. 


Had I possessed the capacities of a ready 
writer, (which my poor decrepid hand has 
effectually interdicted,) and had I been at liberty 
to consult the endearing feelings of friendship, 
which were coeval with my acquaintance with 
thee, I should have promptly replied to thy 
kind letter of 18th inst. My visit to your part 
of the world, is remembered with many very in- 
teresting associations, as it regards both myself 
and others—and among the latter, none are 
more affectionately recollected than your two 
families, with whom I had so pleasant a residence 
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| must answer these questions in the affirmative. 
Anger and malice, kindness and forgiveness, are 
as truly objects of universal perception, as 
forest-trees and fountains, wild-beasts and 
serpents. And all the things which belong to 
the two classes of good and evil, are as conspicu- 
| Ous as any natural substance, and the effects 
| which they severally produce are as obvious to 
'the mind, as the fruits of the latter are to the 
| bodily senses. If we read the scriptures, they 
| bear testimony to these truths. If we contemplate 
the works of creation, they bear concurrent 
| witness, and if we consult our own experience, 
| who of us can plead ignorance of the perpetual 


and intercourse while at Easton. presence of spiritual realities, bringing forth the 


Well, my dear friend, the “sea and the waves | fruits of “ righteousness, peace and joy,” on the 
are still’roaring,’’ multitudes, and kindreds, and | one hand, and wickedness, mourning and lamenta- 
tongues, are (as ever they have been) in tumults | tion on the other. Behold here, my dear friend, 
about the meanings of words and things, and are | the first of Gospel truths, in relation to the 
swelling one against another, with vehement | highest of all our interests; not limited nor con- 
desire for mutual suppression, but without success. | fined to sect or party, but appertaining alike to 
And what valuable consequence could result from | all human beings, “it is one and the same in 
the predominance of any party, while the truth , the male and the female, the bond and the free, 
itself (the one thing needful) is left out of the | the Jew and the Greek.” ‘ And the same God 


government by all parties? All the elementary | 


powers of strife and commotion would still be in 
“the sea,’ though all the waters under heaven 
were gathered into one place, and any wind from |, 
without, entering into it, would arouse it into | 


storm and tempest. Such also is the condition 

of the minds of men, while devoted to, and 

depending upon systems and opinions, supported 

by human authority and made up of human con- 

jecture. The certainty and stability of truth can 

never be the cement which unites them—and 

they are therefore liable to be driven about and | 
divided by every wind of doctrine, and to be | 
agitated with alarm and with passion, by every | 
thing which has power to. unsettle the position 

they have chosen for themselves. Deplorable, 
indeed, would be the state of human nature, under | 
the real responsibility of happiness or misery, 
as the inevitable consequences of good or of evil, if 
the distinction between them were necessarily so 
vague, so mysterious and uncertain as these | 
systems suppose. But to the praise of the | 
gracious Fountain of goodness and of life, he has | 
made “their fruits” the test of their nature, | 
and all who are disposed to judge only by these, | 
can never be deluded nor mistaken. “ The way- | 
faring man, though a fool, shall not err” in this 
way, because every step of his procedure shall | 
be upon a certainty! We see in relation to 
natural things, that absolute assurance can be 
founded on this ground only, and why should it 
be a thing incredible, that a similar test should 
also be afforded in spiritual things, in which all 
intelligent beings are so much more eminently 
interested? But (it may be asked) is sucha 
test afforded in spiritual things, and are we as 

capable of discerning spiritual, as we are of .- 
natural realities? The experience ofall mankind | 





over all, is rich (in the dispensation of his good 
and perfect gifts, and in his merciful discovery 
of the malevolent principles of evil) to all that 
call upon him.” If I have any wish superior to 
all others in relation to my beloved friends, as 
well as all my fellow creatures, itis, that they may 
all become diligent in perusing the “ Book of 
Life,” which is written, and writing continually, 
in their own hearts, that they may become 
acquainted with the blessed realities, and posses- 
sors of the true riches of eternal life, and of the 
‘kingdom of God within them.” I am, with 
much sincerity of affection, 
Thy friend, EDWARD STABLER. 
Alexa. 8th mo. 31st, 1826. 


THE SKYLARK. 


It may not be generally known that this fa- 
vorite European singing bird has been natural- 
ized in this country. It is, however, the fact 
that quite a colony of skylarks has been estab- 
lished near Wilmington, Delaware, and that they 
appear quite at home in this new hemisphere. 
They will form a most valuable addition to our 
forest choir. The Wilmington Statesman says 
they were first introduced by Mr. John Gorgas 
of that city, who received the first lot from Eng- 
land in March 1853, and has up to the present 
time received and liberated seventy-five of these 
little songsters. The Statesman says: ; 

‘That they have now fairly colonized in this 
neighborhood, is no longer a matter of doubt ; 
and from this point as a centre, they will pro- 
bably extend all over the country until they be- 
come as common here as in their native fields 
across the waters.” 

“The skylark is met with in every country of 
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Europe. Its song is as familiar to the ear of 
the Russian or Italian as that of the English 
peasant. It is everywhere a favorite, and has 
interwoven itself into the very language and poe- 
try of the nations. But its cheerful note has 
never, we believe, until within the last year, been 
heard on this continent.’ 






































From the Christian Register. 
LETTER FROM JERUSALEM. 


Jerusalem, March 12, 1854. 


My prEAR FRrienps,—I am now in the place 
from which, above all others, I desired to write 
a letter to you. It is Sunday, besides—the day 
when I am specially bound to remember you, 
and I will occupy part of this morning in giving 
you a little account of what I have seen. I have 
just come from the church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre ; and as this is the first object of interest to 
the pilgrims to Jerusalem, [ will first describe to 
you my morning visit there. This church of the 
Holy Sepulchre is built upon the very spot, as is 
commonly believed, where our Saviour was cruci- 
fied ; and the various chapels which occupy the 
various parts of the building claim to be over 
spots made sacred by the different events con- 
nected with his death. The service commenced 
at day-break, and it was necessary for us to rise 
early to attend it. The first object of interest as 
we enter the church is a long flat stone, which 
they call the «‘ Stone of Unction,” as the one on 
which the body of Jesus was anointed when he 
was taken from the cross. When we entered, 
the service had already begun in the several 
chapels throughout the building. Lights, with- 
out number, were burning all around, and there 
was a mingled hum of chanting and tinkling of 
bells and reading aloud, producing altogether a 
very remarkable effect. 

Under a large dome in the centre of the church 
is a sanctuary richly ornamented in front, and 
with 160 lamps hanging in festoons before it. 
Within this is shown, first, the place where the 
angel stood when he moved away the door of the 
sepulchre of Jesus, and then the place of the sepul- 
chre itself. We stood there and watched the 
pious worshippers going in and prostrating them- 
selves upon the place where the angel rolled 
away the stone, and then devoutly kissing the 
sepulchre. In another chapel is shown the place 
where our Lord’s body was nailed to the cross. 
In another, where the cross stood. In another, 
where Mary met Jesus after his resurrection. 
And there are several others, with similar as- 
sociations. In the principal chapel of all, we 
witnessed a magnificent ceremonial of the Greek 
church. In all the ceremonies of the morning I 



















































































































































































































































































worship, and among the things shown as holy 
relics were some which I have not mentioned, 














and superstition which supports them. But I 
could not help believing that some of the worship, 
at least, was real—as | saw some turn away weep- 
ing, when they rose from kissing the sepulchre 
of Christ. 


den of Gethsemane. 
and contains some very old Olive trees, whieh 
claim to be the very ones under which our Sa- 
viour prayed. 






found little that accorded with my own ideas of 


that gave mea feeling of sadness at the credulity 
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I cannot, in the space I mean to take for my 


letter, even enumerate all the interesting places 
of Jerusalem, much less describe them. 
every spot is connected by tradition with some in- 
teresting event recorded in the New Testament 
or Old. 
the way by which Jesus was led to the crucifix- 
ion, the house of the Last Supper, the house of 
Caiaphas, the synagogue in which Jesus taught, 
and other interesting localities. 


Almost 


We are shown the house of Pilate, and 


Yet all these places, though pointed out with 


so much confidence, are more or less uncertain. 
And I have enjoyed most the environs of the 
city. Here are spots, respecting which there 
can be no doubt of their identity. 
valleys must be the same. 
to-day upon the Mount of Olives, and felt that I 
was certainly upon the place where Jesus loved 
to walk. Half-way up the hill is shown the spot 
where he sat and wept over Jerusalem. It com- 
mands a view of the whole country around—Jeru- 
salem lay spread out before me, with almost 
every house in sight. 
was the mosque of Omar, which occupies the site 
of Solomon’s Temple. Directly facing me was 
the “Golden Gate.” 
and the Tower of David. To the right was 
Mount Acra, and Mount Bazetha, all within the 
city walls. 
valleys, and then a circle of high hills. 


The hills and 
I have spent an hour 


Nearest within the walls 
Beyond was Mount Zion, 
Around the city on three sides are 


Farther down the Mount of Olives is the gar- 
It is enclosed by high walls, 


I read there, you may imagine with how much 


interest, the account of the night of our Saviour’s 
betrayal. 
with his disciples from the Supper to the garden. 
I sat upon the very rock, where it is believed the 
disciples fell asleep while he prayed. I saw 
where Judas betrayed his Master by a kiss, and 


I could see the path by which he came 


the path by which he was led to the house of 
Caiaphas the priest. Ihave no where felt s0 
deeply interested as here; and yesterday in a 
cave in one of the hills around, which is said to 
be the one where the disciples, at this trying 
hour, forsaking their Lord, ran and hid them- 
selves. It isa small room in the side of the 
mount. From the mouth of it is a view of the 
city, and [ imagined what must have been the 
feelings of the disciples the next morning, when 
they looked out from their hiding place. Di- 
rectly opposite them, on Mount Zion, was the 
house where they ate the Last Supper with their 
Lord ; and near it the house to which He had 
now been carried by the multitude. Farther on 
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was the Mount of Olives, where he had discoursed 
with them so often, and to which he had so late- 
ly led them ; and every part of the valley below 
them was associated in their minds with his acts 
of mercy and his teachings; and now they were 
hiding timidly, while he was being buffeted and 
accused. 

Besides the places I have mentioned, we have 
visited the Pool of Siloam, the Potter’s Field, 
the place where Stephen was stoned, and others 
of similar interest. 

We have made an interesting excursion to 
Bethlehem, the birthplace of Christ. It is about 
five miles from Jerusalem; but the road is over 
rough, stony hills, and we are obliged to walk 
our horses much of the way. We have been un- 
fortunate, as regards the weather, in our visit 
here. Snow has fallen in Jerusalem, for the 
first time during five years; and we have had 
some storms quite as severe, I dare say, as you 
have experienced at home. We went to Bethle- 
hem in a storm of wind and rain, which rather 
lessened our enjoyment. Nevertheless our visit 
there is one of the things we shall remember with 
the greatest satisfaction. Bethlehem is beauti- 


fully situated upon a high hill in the midst of 
the mountainous country which is all around 


Jerusalem. As we approach, we see the hill 


where the shepherds were watching their flocks | 


on the night of our Saviour’s birth, and the fields 
of Boaz, where Ruth gleaned after the reapers. 
The town we saw under unfavorable circum- 
stances. The mud was very deep and the rain 
poured down in torrents. Perhaps, therefore, it 
will not be true as a description of it at all times, 
if I say it isa very dirty place. 

A Fransciscan Convent is built over the cave 
in which Christ was born. We descend into the 
cave from a chapel of the convent. Under an 
altar, is a large silver star upon the floor mark- 
ing the spot of the nativity. Five lamps and 
vases of flowers were ranged round it, the flowers 
always fresh and the lampsalways burning. Op- 
posite this, shut up behind a picture, is kept the 
cradle in which our Lord was laid. And near 
by is a projection on the rock on which Mary sat 
with the child when the Magi came to bring their 
offerings. From this room we went with candles 
through a passage to another room where they 
say Joseph stood with Zecharias and Elizabeth 
when Jesus wasborn. And a little further on, is 
the cell where St. Jerome lived many years, study- 
ing and teaching, and where he made his transla- 
tion of the Bible. 

We have been in Jerusalem now six days, and 
propose to leave as soon as we have made an ex- 
cursion to Jericho and the Dead Sea. We shall 
go up through Samaria to Nazareth and the Sea 
of Galilee, and then to Damascus. 

And now, let me give you some account of my 
journey thither. I wrote to you from Egypt. 
After more than two months upon the Nile, I 
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left Cairo on the 18th of Feb., to cross the Desert 
into Syria. Our party consisted of eight persons, 
two of them ladies. Our preparations for the 
journey were considerable. We were obliged to 
procure tents, and beds and provisions and cook- 
ing materials, and everything of which we could 
anticipate the need. When we finally set out, 
our caravan consisted of 21 camels, and we had 
8 Arabs to attend to the camels and tents, and 
to cook and serve us. Fifteen days we were on 
the Desert, before reaching Gaza, and we had all 
the varieties of Desert life. Some days were de- 
lightful,and there wasjustenough roughnessabout . 
our riding to make a pleasant excitement. And 
sometimes, again, (as when our tents were blown 
over our heads at night and we were left exposed 
to the cold wind filled with sand,) the roughness 
was more than was agreeable. 

The Desert somewhat disappointed me. In 
some places, to be sure, as far as we could see, 
was a barren waste of sand ; but generally, it was 
covered with tufts and bushes, and was blooming 
with beautiful little flowers. The road over 
which we travelled is the same which has always 
been the highway from Palestine to Egypt. 
Over this passed Jacob and his sons, and our 
Saviour came this way with his parents when 
| they fled from Herod. We came up through the 
land of the Philistines. The inhabitants here 
are much like the Philistines of old, an unsettled, 
dangerous tribe. Indeed, throughout Palestine 
there is now much insecurity, and we had many 
warnings against venturing here this year. We 
felt it prudent to come armed, and have seen 
Bedouins who certainly look as though they had 
no true spirit of peace to restrain them. Still 
| we have felt no apprehensions, and have no idea 

that our arms will ever be needed. Gaza, the 
first important town in Palestine, is memorable 
chiefly as the scene of the exploits of Samson. 
| He carried its gates up a hill when he escaped 
| from it in the night. The town is delightfully 
situated on an elevation above the fertile plain, 
and surrounded at a moderate distance by a cirele 
of hills. We encamped near the town in the 
| midst of olive groves and fences of cactus, and 
| green fields, and next morning struck across to 
the Mediterranean, and rode along upon the 
beach as far as Ascalon, the birthplace of Herod 
the Great. Then we turned inland and went up 
the plain of Sharon, to Ashdod, and Ramla and 
Jaffa, and from there to Jerusalem. I have 
never seen so beautiful a country as the Valley 
of Sharon, from Gaza to Jaffa. Itisa large even 
plain, bounded on one side by the sea, and on the 
other by the range of Judean hills. At present 
it is green with grain, just springing up, and, in 
the vicinity of villages, apricots are in bloom— 
and Olives are in full leaf, and oranges and 
lemons in bearing. Jaffa is the Joppa of the 
Bible. Itis here that Jonah embarked, and 
here Peter had the vision in the house of Simon 
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theTanner. Theapproach to the town is through 
graves of lemon and orange trees loaded with 
fruit. We visited the house of Simon, and went 
upon the house-top where Peter was visited by 
the vision of things clean and unclean. From 
Jaffa we returned to Ramla—the ancient Ari- 
mathea—where Joseph lived, who placed the 
body of Jesus in his owntomb. Weslept there 
in a convent, and next das set out for Jerusa- 
lem. 

For a little while in the morning the road was 
over a level country, as between Jaffa and Ramla, 
and we galloped rapidly along. But soon we 
came among the mountains, and the path grew 
more and more rugged, till it became almost im- 
passable. It wound around in narrow gorges, 
and up and down steep mountain sides, among 
some of the wildest scenery I have ever seen. 
Presently it began to rain in torrents, we were 
soon completely drenched, and the road, bad 


enough at the best, was made almost impossible. 


to be traversed. In places, the path was asmall 
torrent with the water running down the moun- 
tain side, where the animals could hardly keep 
their footing. Some places were rough with 
stones and full of deep: pools, into which the 
horses put their feet with no certainty of the bot- 
tom. Some were muddy, in which they floundered. 
In one place was almost a cascade. The water 
was dashing down a steep gully in the rock to 
the depth of 100 feet. Yet down this, and all 
the dangerous places, our horses went without 
accident or fall. We passed the brook where 
David picked the stones, with one of which he 
slew the giant Goliah, and Kirjeth Jearim, where 
rested the ark of God. 

And now we drew near Jerusalem, drenched 
with rain, tired and cold. Our tents had been 
sent forward the day before, and now we grew 
apprehensive lest we should find the gates of the 
city closed before we could reach them. Never 
did pilgrim greet with more joy the first sight of 
the Holy City than we, when, at last, gaining 
the top of a hill, Jerusalem lay before us. 

The gates were closed, but our servants, who 
had come with the luggage, had obtained leave 
from the governor to admit us ; and after waiting 
a few moments under the high vale, the heavy 
gate swung open, and, witha salute from the 
Turkish guard, we filed into the Holy City of 
David. 

I must close my letter here, with my best 
wishes for you all. 

I will enclose a rose leaf from the Garden of 
Gethsemane. 

Affectionately, and truly your friend, 


CuaRLes LowE. 
T. D. Exror. 


Some oppose honor to submission ; but it can 
be no honor to maintain what it is dishonorable 
to do.— William Penn. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


IN THE APPENDIX to the Second Part of Lay- 
ard’s Ninevah, there is a letter from a Turkish 
Cadi, so thoroughly Oriental in its spirit, so 
exactly portraying those peculiar features of 
cltaracter in which the East differs from the 
West ; and so amusingly astonishing to men ac- 
customed to look upon exertion, the acquisition 
of knowledge, and the progress of wealth, as the 
great ends of existence, that we cannot do better 
than quote it. The traveller had astonished the 
weak mind of his Mussulman friend, by apply- 
ing to him for some statistical information re- 
garding the city and province in which he had 
dwelt so long as a man in authority. The Turk 
replied, with this dignified and affectionate re- 
buke :— 

“¢ My illustrious friend, and joy of my liver! 

“The thing you ask of me is both difficult and 
useless. Although I have passed all my daysin 
this place, I have neither counted the houses, 
nor have I inquired into the number of the in- 
habitants; and as to what one person loads on 
his mules, and another stows away in the bottom 
of his ship, that is no business of mine. But, 
above all, as to the previous history of this city 
God only knows the amount of dirt and confu- 
sion that the infidels may have eaten before the 
coming of the sword of Islam. It were unprofit- 
able for us to inquire into it. 

“Oh, my soul! oh, my lamb! seek not after 
the things which concern thee not. Thou 
camest unto us and we welcomed thee: go in 

eace. 

“ Ofatruth thou hast spoken many words, 
and there is no harm done, for the speaker is 
one and the listener is another. After the 
fashion of thy people, thou hast wandered from 
one place to another, until thou art happy and 
content in none. We (praise be to God) were 
born here, and never desire to quitit. Is it pos 
sible, then, that the idea of a general intercourse 
between mankind should make any impression 
on our understanding? God forbid ! 

“Listen, oh my son! There is no wisdom 
equal unto the belief in God. He created the 
world ; and shall we liken ourselves to Him in 
seeking to penetrate the mysteries of his crea- 
tion? Shall we say, Behold this star spinneth 
round that star, and this other star with a tail 
cometh and goeth in so many years? Let it 
go! He from whose hand it came will direct 
and guide it. 

“But thou wilt say unto me, stand aside, oh 
man, for I am more learned than thou art, and 
have seen more things. If thou thinkest that 
thou art in this respect better than I am, thou 
art welcome. I praise God that I seek not that 
which I require not. Thou art learned in the 
things I care not for; and as for that which thou 
hast seen I defile it. Will much knowledge 
create thee a double stomach, or wilt thou seek 
Paradise with thine eyes ? 
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“Oh, my friend! if thou wilt be happy, say, 
There is no God but God! Do no evil, and thus 
wilt thou fear neither man nor death, for surely 
thine hour will come. 

“The meek in spirit (El Fakir.) 
“Jmaum ALI Tape.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. . 

The following beautiful effusion, (so far as 
rythm is concerned,) italicisms included, was 
clipped from a Southern paper a few evenings 
since, by the author of the “ Parody” below; 
and renewed the regret he has ofttimes felt, that 
the bright talents of some of the Bards of the 
South are not occasionally exerted in behalf of 
the down-trodden in their midst. 

That these bright talents do exist amongst 
the poets of the so-called ‘‘ shrine of the sun,” 
cannot be denied—there is a melody and pathos 
in some of their strains peculiarly attractive, as 
the columns of a few of their periodicals fully 
attest. 

And while he cheerfully awards to “‘ Come to 
the South” a measure of the true spirit of 
Poetry that he dare not assume for his Parody, 
he claims fur the latter a higher measure of the 
Poetry of Truth than he is at all willing to ac- 
cord to the former. 


COME TO THE SOUTH. 
BY A. B. MEEK. 
“Oh! come to the South, sweet beautiful one,”’ 
Tis the clime of the heart, the shrine of the sun, 
Where the sky ever shinés with a passionate glow, 
And the flowers spread their treasures of crimson and 
snow ; 
Where the breeze o’er bright waters wafts incense 
along, 
And the gay birds are glancing in beauty and song; 
Where summer smiles ever, o’er mountain and plain, 
And the best gifts of Eden unshadowed remain: 
Oh! come to the South, 
The shrine of the sun, 
And dwell in its bowers, 
Sweet—beautiful one. 


Oh! come to the South, and I’ll build thee a home 
Where winter shall never intrusively come! 
The queen-like Catalpa, the Myrtle and Pine, 
The gold-fruited Orange, and ruby-gemmed Vine, 
Shall bloom round thy dwelling and shade thee at noon, 
While birds of all music keep amorous tune; 
By the gush of glad fountains we'll rest us at eve, 
No troubles to vex us, no sorrows to grieve— 
Oh! come to the South, 
The shrine of the sun, 
And dwell in its bowers, 
Sweet—beautiful ore. 


Oh! come to the South, ’tis the home of the heart, 
No sky like its own can deep passion impart, 
The glow of its summer is felt in the soul, 
And love keepeth ever his fervent control. 
Oh! here would thy beauty most brilliantly beam, 
And thy life pass away like some delicate dream, 
Each wish of thy heart should realized be, 
And this beautiful land seem an Eden to thee. 
Oh! come to the South, 
The shrine of the sun, 
And dwell in its bowers, 
Sweet—beautiful one. 
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GO NOT TO THE SOUTH. 


A PARODY. 


Go not to the South, thou beautiful one, 
*T will crush thy fair heart, and darken its sun; 
Though the sky ever shines in a passionate glow, 
There’s a reign of oppression, more chilling than snow; 
The breeze o’er bright waters wafts wailings along, 
That fright the gay birds ’mid their carol!ing song; 
Though summer smiles ever o’er mountain and plain, 
The best gifts of Eden still shadowed remain. 

Go not to the South, 

Its darkness, oh! shun; 

Ne’er dwell in its bowers, 

Thou beautiful one. 


Go not to the South, though they build thee a home 
Where winter shall never intrusively come; 
Though the queen-like Catalpa, the Myrtle and Pine, 
The gold-fruited Orange, and ruby-gemmed Vine, 
Shall bloom round thy dwelling and shade thee at noon, 
Thy ‘‘ still, inward voice’? thou canst never attune; 
A chime of sad voices shall haunt thee at eve, 
To startle thy musings—thy sympathies grieve. 

Then shun the dark South, 

Bask not in its sun; 

Retreat from its bowers, 

Thou beautiful one. 


Dwell not in the South—’tis there, to thy heart, 
The lust of oppression ts death will impart; 
While blighting injustice may chill thy fond soul, 
And the zephyrs of love keep under control. 
Would’st thou, that thy beauty should brilliantly beam, 
And thy life pass away like some delicate dream,— 
That the hope of the Christian should realized be,— 
That this earth a foretaste of Heaven might see ? 

Then seek not the South, 

Ne’er covet its sun; 

Nor rest in its bowers 

Thou beautiful one. 


And yet—should a mandate descend from on high 
That bids thee the scorn of revilers defy, 
And points to a mission of love, seen atar, 
*Mid the clangor of shackles with justice at war; 
Then, gird up thy loins,—to the weapons of truth 
Add the wisdom of age, and the ardor of youth; 
Press onward and onward, with God for thy guide 
And duty thy watchword. Fear not to abide 
The result of thy labors, though toilsome to thee, 
If fraught e’en with danger, why—so let it be. 

TueEn, go to the South, 

And bright be thy sun, 

Thro’ life and thro’ death, 

Thou Christian-like one. 


Philada., 7th mo., 1854. J. M. E. 


STANZAS. 
‘“‘Watch and pray, lest ye enter into temptation.’’ 


Ou watcu AND PpRAy—thou can’st not tell, 
How near thine hour may be; 

Thou can’st not know how soon the bell 
May toll its notes for thee: 

Death’s thousand snares beset thy way, 

Frail child of dust—O watch and pray ! 


Fond yourn—as yet untouched by care, 
Does thy young pulse beat high? 

Do hope’s gay visions, bright and fair, 
Dilate before thine eye? 

Know, these must change, must pass away— 

Fond trusting youth—Oh watch and pray! 


Thou acep mMan—life’s wintry storm 
Hath seared thy vernal bloom, 

With trembling step, and bending form, 
Thou art tottering to the tomb; 

And can vain hopes lead thee astray ? 

Watch, weary pilgrim—watch and pray ! 








Amnition—stop thy panting breath; 
Pripe—sink thy lifted eye; 

Behold the yawning gates of death 
Before thee open lie ; 

Oh hear the counsel and obey— 

Pride and Ambition—watch and pray! 





























Oh watch and pray—the paths we tread 
Lead onward to the grave ; 
Go to the tombs, and ask the dead, 
Ye on life’s stormy wave— 
And they shall tell you—even they, 
From their dark chambers—watTcH AND PRAY. 









































DISCOVERY OF RUINED CITIES WITHIN THE 
GREAT BASIN. 

















bounded on the north by the Wahstack moun- 
tains and the settlement of the Mormons in 
Utah, on the east by the Rocky Mountains skirt- 
ing the right bank of the Rio Grande, on the 
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the country from the Colorado to the Rio Grande, 
between the Gila and the San Juan, is full of 
ruined habitations and cities, most of which are 
on the table land. Although he had frequently 
met with crumbling masses of masonry and num- 
berless specimens of antique pottery, such as 
have been noticed in the immigrant trail south 
of the Gila, it was not until his last trip across, that 
he ever saw a structure standing. On that oc- 
casion he had penetrated about midway from 
the Colorado into the wilderness, and had en. 


| camped near the little Red River, with the Si- 


{ 


The Great Basin in the middle of our Territory, | him to examine further. 


| 


| 


erra Blanca looming up to the south, when he 
noticed at a little distance an object that induced 
As he approached he 
found it to be a kind of citadel, around which 
lay the ruins of a city more than a mile in length. 
It was located on a gentle declivity that sloped 
towards the Red River, and the lines of the 





south by the Gila, and the west by the Sierra | streets could be distinctly traced, running regu- 
Nevada, is a region still almost unknown. Trap- | larly at right angles with each other. 

pers and mountaineers have passed all around! The houses had all been built of stone, but 
the inner side of its rim, but none have crossed | all had been reduced to ruins by the action of 
it with the exception of Mr. Beale, who tra-|some great heat, which had evidently passed 
versed on his recent trip its northern slope, and | over the whole country. It was noordinary con- 
Capt. Joe. Walker, the famous mountaineer, | flagration, but must have been some fierce fur- 
who passed nearly through its centre in the win-| nace-like blast of fire, similar to that issuing 
ter of 1850. But little, therefore, is known re-! from a volcano, as the stones were all burnt— 
garding it, but that little is exceedingly interest- | some of them almost cindered, others glazed as 
ing, and fills the mind with eagerness to know | if melted. This appearance was visible in every 
more. From Captain Walker we have gathered | ruin he met with. A storm of fire seemed to 
many particulars regarding his celebrated trip, | have swept over the whole face of the country, 
and the character of this mysterious land, which | and the inhabitants must have fallen before it. 
have never before been brought to light. There | In the centre of the city we refer to, rose a rock, 
is no lack of streams within it; the Rio Colo- | twenty or thirty feet high, upon the top of which 
rado Chiquito, or Little Red River, runs entire- | stood a portion of the walls of what had once 
ly across it, about 100 miles to the north of the | been an immense building. The outline of the 
Gila, and almost parallel to it, and empties into | building was still distinct, although only the 
the Colorado. About 120 miles still farther | northern angle, with walls 15 or 18 feet long, 
north, the San Juan follows exactly the same |and 10 feet high, was standing. These walls 
course as the Little Red, and empties into Grand | were constructed of stone, well quarried, and 
River, the most important branch of the Colo-| well built. All the south end of the building 
rado. Grand River itself pursues a course a | seemed to have melted to cinders, and to havesunk 
little south of west across the northern part of | toa mere pile ofrubbish. Even the rock on which 
the Basin, while the Avoukeree, a large river | it was built appeared to have been partially fused 
discovered by Mr. Beale, Green River, and the | by the heat. Captain Walker spent some time 


Rio Virgin, are all large streams, which drain 
the northern mountain rim and run-in a south- 
erly direction into the Colorado. 

The Great Basin between the Colorado and 
the Rio Grande is an immense table land, bro- 
ken towards the Gila and the Rio Grande by 
detached Sierras. Almost all the streams 
run through deep canons. The country is 
barren and desolate, and entirely uninhab- 
ited even by the lowest order of Indians. 
But though now so bleak and forbidding, strewn 
all around may be seen the evidences that it was 
once peopled by a civilized and thickly settled 
population. They have long since disappeared, 
but their handiwork still remains to attest their 
former greatness. Capt. Walker assures us that 





































































































examining this interesting spot—he traced 
many of the streets, and the outlines of the 
houses, but could find no other wall standing ; as 
often as he had seen ruins of this character, 
he had never until this occasion, discovered any 
of the implements of the ancient people. Here 
he found a number of hand-mills, similar to 
those still used by the Pueblos and the Mexi- 
cans for grinding their corn. They were made 
of light porous rock, and consisted of two pieces, 
about two feet long and ten inches wide, the one 
hollowed out, and the other made convex like a 
roller to fit the concavity. They were the only 
articles that had resisted the heat. 

No metals of‘ any kind were found. Strewn 
all around might be seen numerous fragments of 
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crockery, sometimes beautifully carved, and oth- 
ers painted. This, however, was not peculiar to 
this spot, as he had seen antique pottery in 
every part of the country, from the San Juan to 
the Gila. 

Captain Walker continued his journey, and 
noticed several more ruins a little off his route 
next day, but could not stop to examine them. 
On this side of the Colorado he has never seen 
any remains except of the present races. The 
Indians have no traditions relative to the ancient 
people that once thickly settled this region.— 
They look with wonder upon these remains, but 
know nothing of their origin. Captain Walker, 
who, we may remark, isa most intelligent and 
close observer, far superior to the generality of 
the old trappers, and with a wonderful retentive 
memory, is of the opinion that this Basin, now 
so barren, was once a charming country, sustain- 
ing millions of people, and that its present deso- 
lation has been wrought by the action of vol- 
canic fires. ‘The mill discovered proves that the 
ancient race once farmed; the country, as it 
now appears, never could be tilled, hence it is in- 
ferred it must have been different in early days. 
They must have had sheep, too, for the repre- 
sentation of that useful animal was found carved 
upon a piece of pottery. 

Lieut. Beale states that, on his first trip 
across the continent, he discovered, in the midst 
of the wilderness north of Gila, what appeared 
to be a strong fort, the walls of great thickness, 
built of stone. He traversed it, and found it 
contained forty-two rooms. In the vicinity we 
met with numerous balls of hard clay, from the 
size of a bullet to that of a grape shot. What 
was singular about them was the fact, that fre- 
quently ten or twenty were stuck together, like 
a number of bullets run out of half a dozen con- 
necting moulds, er like a whole baking of rolls. 
It is difficult to say what these were intended 
for. They were so hard, however, that the 
smaller ones could be discharged from a gun. 
And now it remains for the antiquarians to ex- 
plore this most interesting region in the very 
heart of our country, and to say who were the 
people that inkabited it. They may have been 
the ancestors of the Aztecs, whom Cortes found 
in Mexico, for they were known to have come 
from the north. ‘I'radition relates that they sal- 
lied out from their northern homes, directed by 
their prophets not to cease their march till they 
came across an eagle sitting upon a cactus with 
a serpent in his claws. This they found where 
the city of Mexico now stands, and here they 
established their dominion. 

This legend is still preserved in the device 
upon the Mexican dollar. Some remnants of 
the Aztecs still remained within a few years past, 
at the ruined city of Gran Quivera, or Pecos, in 
the wilderness of New Mexico. Here in deep 


the Sacred Fire, which was always to burn until 
the return of Montezuma. It only went out 
about ten years ago, when the last Indian of the 
tribe expired. It may be that the Pinos, south 
Gila, are an off-shoot of the great Aztec na- 
tion, left behind in their march to the south. 
The Pinos, it is known, are far superior to the 
Indians of Mexico. They raise fine cotton, and 
from it manufactnre their clothing, 

Would that some Stephens or Layard would 
arise to explore the wonders that lie concealed 
within the great Basin, and bring to light the 
history of that strange people that once inhabited 
it.—San Francisco Herald. 





DANGER OF PAINTED PAILS. 


A correspondent of the Scientific American calls 
attention to the fact that pails painted in the in- 
side are not suitable to be used for holding water, 
for any domestic purposes. He says, “ ‘The oxyd 
of lead with which they are painted is a danger- 
ous poison, and I know that it is productive of 
evil in many cases. Last week, having occasion to 
take a drink of water from a painted pail, which 
had been in use for some months, I was convin- 
ced, from the taste of the water, that it had taken 
up a portion of the paint, and having analysed 
the water I found it to contain a very minute 
quantity of it, sufficient, however, if, a large 
quantity of water were taken, to produce those 
fearful diseases peculiar to lead poisonings.” 





MACHINE FOR CUTTING GARMENTS. 


J. Harraday, of New York city, has invented 
a machine for cutting garments, the object of 
which is to cut several pieces or thicknesses of 
cloth or other fabric at the same time, of a uni- 
form size and shape, so that the corresponding 
parts of a number of garments or pieces of furni- 
ture may be produced by one operation. This 
is effected by placing them upon a table or bed, 
and conducting them in a proper direction to- 
wards the edge of a knife, having a reciprocating 
motion through the fabric and the table, in a 
vertical direction. The opening in the table is 
furnished with a sharp edge projecting above the 
surface of the table, to prevent the cloth from 
being drawn in, and thus choking the knife. 
This is made of peculiar shape, and is capable of 
being turned so as to cut in any direction. 





REMEDY FOR POTATO ROT. 


The Country Gentleman says: Our readers 
may remember that we published in our last vol- 
ume.a statement from Mr. Barrett of Cayuga, 
that he and his neighbors had prevented all rot 
in their potatoes for several years, by simply 
sowing ashes over them at the rate of three 


caverns, they kept alive, with reverential care, | bushels per acre, once a week for about six weeks, 
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commencing immediately after the second hoe- 
ing. Rev. Lyman Smith, of Charlotte, Vt., con- 
firms this statement in a letter to the N. E. Far- 
mer. He says he has prevented the rotting of 
potatoes by sprinkling the tops with ashes, as 
soon as they made their appearance, a table 
spoonful to each hill; after hoeing, apply the 
same amount again. The ashes were applied 
immediately after a shower, or upon a heavy dew. 
After such applications he has no rotten potatoes. 
The experiment is certainly worth trying, and 
we hope some of our readers will make the ap- 
plication and let us know the result. 


CaLirorniA WooL.—We saw a large scow, 
loaded with wool, going into @ storehouse in this | 
city. Upon inquiry we found it came from San 
Jose, the product of a flock there. We could not 
learn the owner or purchaser; but we saw in 
“this lot of wool ”’ indices of our future woolen 
manufactories—the day cannot be far distant, 
when our mountain streams shall be converted 
into mill streams, and the flocks that gambol upon 
our hills shall give their fleece to manufacture 
the broadcloths, cassimeres and other woolens 
that clothe our people, and the wealth now sent | 
away shall be retained to sustain our “ home | 
manufactures.””-— Cal. Farmer. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Firour anv Meat.—There is very little export 
demand for Flour. The best offer is about $8 25 per 
bbl., for standard brands, and $84 a $9 for extra. 
Last sales Rye Flour at '85 25, and Pennsylvania 
Corn Meal at $3 25 per barrel. 

Grain.—Wheat is scarce, and is nearly nominal 
at $1 68 for new red, and $1 70 and $1 80 for 
Penna. white. Rye continues scarce. Last Sales 
of Pennsylvania at$1 06a $1 10c. Corn is in de- 
mand ; sales at 75 a 76c. afloat, for yellow. Oats 
are scarce—Sales at 57c. for Penna. 


NOTICE. 


The Committee having charge of Green Street Pre- 
parative Meeting Schools, inform Friends of the city, 
they expect to open on the ist of Ninth month next a 
Grammar School for Boys, in a commodious room now 
being erected onthe Meeting-House lot. The services 
of a well- -qualified female teacher have been secured, 
and the committee feel no hesitation in calling the 
attention of parents to the school, as being one likely 
to advance the guarded education ‘of their sons, as well 
as one wherein the usual branches of a gramwar 
school, including the elements of Algebra and Men- 
suration, will be taught. 

The Girls’ Grammar School, and the Primary School 
for Boys and Girls, located on the same lot, will also 
be opened on the 1st of Ninth month. The former 
teachers of these schools having resigned their situa- 
tions, others have been appointed, whom the commit- 
tee believe merit the confidence of Friends. 

On behalf of the Committee, 


Davin Extis, 
Jane JOHNSON. 


Philada., 6th mo. 23, 1854. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL tor BOYS, 
Near Crosswicks, Burlington county, N. J. 


The Summer Session of this Institution will com- 
mence on the 22d of Fifth month, and continue 20 
weeks. Terms, $60 per Session. 


For reference and further information, address the 
Principat, Crosswicks, Burlington county, N. J. 


4th mo. 15—3m. HENRY W. RIDGWAY. 
TH, JOURNAL OF JOHN COMLY, published by 
his children, may be obtained of their agent, 
Nathan Comly, No. 25 North Second Street; Wm. W. 
Moore, No. 100 S. Fifth st., Philadelphia: of James C. 
Haviland, 80 Maiden Lane; Dr. Wm. Seaman, 75 
Madison "Street ; or, James Ketchum, 373 Pearl St., 
New York: Israel J. Graham, Corner Baltimore and 
Eutaw Sts., Baltimore: or, of the Subscribers, in By- 
berry, Penna., who have also for sale the following 
Books, which : are offered at reduced prices :— 


Journals of John Woolman, Hugh Judges and 
Hicks, each 
Isaac Martin, Rufus Hall, and ties 
Evans, each ° 
Sarah Grubb, Dymond’s an Fox’s 
Doctrinals, (a few pages imperfect) 
each . 50 
Indian Natives, Jones’ Analysis, Coburn’s Review, 
and Truth Vindicated, each 31 
Friend or Advocate of Truth, Janney’s Conversa- 
tions, Janney’s — and Gilbert’s Narratives, 
&c., each 37 
Mennsion of Ann Byrd, at Turford’s Grounds of 
Holy Life, each ° 20 
Job Scott’s Works, 2 vols. 2 50 
Friends’ Miscellany, 12 vols. 8 00 
Odd volumes of Miscellany, . 62 
Parts of Miscellany, being Memoirs of v various indi- 
viduals, bound and lettered, as follows: Sarah 
Watson, Ann Moore, Phebe Speakman, Nicholas 
Waln, Clements Willitts, Warner Mifflin, James 
Simpson, John Pemberton, Jacob Lindley, Wm. 
Blakey, and Account of Nicholites,each 25 


Cuartes and Emmor Comty. 
Byberry, Fifth mo. 6, 1824.—tf. 


“ee 


. . 


YEACHER WANTED,—As Principal of the Male 
T department of Friends’ Central School, Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia. He must be a member of the 
Society of Friends; be well qualified to teach the 
higher branches; and, if competent to lecture on 
Scientific subjects, it will be the means of increasing 
his compensation. 


To such a one, with satisfactory references, a room 
capable of accommodating a large school, together 
with class and lecture rooms, &c., &c., is offered; 
with the use of a large collection of Astronomical and 
other Scientific apparatus, and a liberal guarantee as 
to the amount of his remuneration. 


Dittwvn Parrisa, S. W. Corner 8th 
and Arch Sts. 


Josern C. Turnrenny, S. E. Corner 
10th and Spruce Sts. 


J. M. Extis, Clerk Vis. Com. 
Philada. Seventh mo., 1854.—tf. 


Apply to 


Merrihew & Thompesa, Pre. Suen ab. athst ste 





